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ON IVORY AND ENAMEL. 

(From " Painting Popularly Evplaimed. ,r ) 
MunATXTBE Painting, since the invention of printing super- 
seded the art of the calligrapher and illuminator, has been con- 
fined principally to portraiture, and the ancient vellum has been 
discarded for ivory and enamel. Ivory is preferred, for the soft 
lemi-transparency of its texture, which communicates a pecu- 
iar delicacy to the colors, especially the carnations or flesh- 
ints. The ivory being cut in thin sheets, requires, however, 
»n account of this property, something perfectly white and not 
iable to tarnish, at the back, to serve as a foil ; otherwise the 
fleet of the painting might be quite destroyed by the darkness 
f the surface behind showing through. Ivory and enamel 
eing quite smooth, and without texture or absorbency, it is 
npossible to spread a flat tint. With the most dexterous han- 
ling, a little heap of color will collect where the brush first 
oucbes or leaves the surface, and the intervening space, which 
t may have been intended to cover with an even " wash," will 
iresent something of the irregularity of a flow of water on a 
{reasy plate or polished table. Hence it becomes necessary to 
ill up tho interstices of these irregularities with hatchings and 
itipplings. The point and steel scraper are both used, to more 
•apidly procure the desired gradation, as well as to obtain me- 
chanical regularity in the stippling, which .has been much 
sought for, particularly by French artists. It is true that the 
labor thus involved may be avoided in certain parts by the use 
of body-colors — that is to say, colors rendered opaque by the 
addition of white. But body-color washes, from their unman- 
ageable nature on ivory, can only be used in portions which 
can be covered at once, or do not require much finish, such as 
backgrounds and draperies ; and here the surface of the ivory 
is, of course, sacrificed. Body-color applied in this way will 
<ive an even, flat gradation in a background, and impart a 
doth-like effect to the representation of the modern male cos- 
.ume ; but, from the difficulty of calculating when " wet " the 
lifference of tone the body-color will assume when dry, it is 
iseless for flesh-painting, if spread in coats so as to cover the 
vory. Opaque and semi-opaque pigments, of earthy and 
nineral extraction, were, we know, used in the flesh by the 
incient painters on vellum, but then they were lightly stippled, 
lot loaded ; and such pigments may be worked transparently 
n the same way on ivory, though the modern miniature paint- 
ers prefer the more transparent colors. "Where body-color, 
'terefore, is laid on in certain parts, so as to cover the surface, 
id the ivory shows through in other portions, the work can 
Tarcely be harmonious. For this reason the use of body- 
Dlors, which were extensively, and are still employed by 
Vench miniature-painters, has been discontinued by the English 
•tists of the present century. Gum-water is the only vehicle be- 
des simple water employed with the transparent or body-colors. 
The large size of modern miniatures may excite some curi- 
rity as to how a sheet of ivory can be obtained so mnch larger 
lan the diameter of the largest elephant's tusk, especially 
. 'hen it is known that the sheet is not joined, as might be sup- 
osed. The tnsk is simply sawn circularly — in other words, 
5und its circumference ; the ivory is then steamed, and flat- 
bed under hydraulic pressure, and finally mounted with caout- 
houc on a. mahogany panel. 

Enamel painting has the great recommendation of being per- 
»ctly indestructible. Specimens of. this art applied to pottrry 



are now in existence which have not changed their hues during 
3000 years. The enamel tints on Egyptian idol*, scarubei, neck- 
laces, etc., are precisely similar to the colors now produced by 
the enameller. The difficulty of handling the brush is quite as 
great as in painting on ivory. But a far greater technical dif- 
ficulty is that of calculating the exact effect of the process of 
firing the enamel, in altering the lines of the several applica- 
tions of color. Fine coloring is therefore rarely found in 
enamels. Moreover, the enamel painter's list of pigments is 
limited to those prepared from metallic oxides, and many 
metals are perfectly useless on account of the high degree of 
heat to which enamel paintings are subjected. Modern science 
has, however, done much to supply this deficiency. The colors 
are mixed with oil of spike or lavender, or with spirits of tur- 
pentine. These essential oils volatilize rapidly under the effect 
of heat, but the fixed oils would cause the enamel to blister. 
The ordinary brushes of the painter in water-colors are nsed. 

We extract the following valuable remarks on enamel paint- 
ing, and account of the process employed by the artists of the 
present day, from a communication to the Art Journal, in 
1851, by Mr. W. . Essex, himself (as well as his brother) an 
enamel painter of reputation. He says: "Pictures in enamel 
of any importance as works of art have been very rarely pro- 
duced until within the last eighty or ninety years ;* for, al- 
though Petit6t, in the reign of Louis XIV., drew with exquisite- 
neatness, he seldom produced enamels which aimed at more 
than microscopic finish, and accurate drawing of the human 
head. His works generally measure from about an inch and a 
half to two inches in diameter, and are usually either circular 
or oval. It was reserved for modern times to try a bolder 
flight, and the result has been that enamel paintings are now 
produced with every possible excellence in art. The rich depth 
of Rembrandt and Reynolds can be perfectly rendered, toge- 
ther with all their peculiarities of handling and texture ; and 
the delicacy of the most beautiful miniature on ivory may be 
successfully competed with. As regards size, enamels are now 
painted measuring as much as 16 inches by 18, and 15 inches 
by 20. The kind of enamel used for pictorial purposes is called 
' Venetian white hard enamel :' it is composed of silica, borax, 
and oxide of tin. The following is a brief description of pro- 
cedure in the art of enamelling : 

"To make a plate for the artist to paint upon : A piece of 
gold or copper [usually gilt] being chosen of the requisite di- 
mensions, and varying from about an eighteenth to a sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness, is covered with pulverized enamel, and 
passed through the fire until it becomes of a bright white heat; 
another coat of enamel is then added, and the plate again fired ; 
afterward a thin layer of a substance called flux is laid upon 
the surface of the enamel, and the plate undergoes the action 
of heat for the third time. It is now ready for the painter to 
commence his pictore upon. ' Flux ' partakes of the nature of 
glass and enamel : it i3 semi-transparent, and liquefies more 
easily in the furnace than enamel. When flux is spread over a 
plate, it imparts to it a brilliant surface, and renders it capable 
of receiving the colors : every color during its manufacture is 
mixed with a small quantity of flux ; thus, when the picture is 
fired, the flux of the plate unites with the flux of the color, 
and the coloring pigment is perfectly excluded from the air by 

* It is foreign artists, however, particularly those of Munich, who 
have chiefly distinguished themselves in this branch of art. The 
late Mr. Bone was one of the best English enamel painters of our 
time. 
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being surrounded by a dense vitrified mass. From this "will be 
understood the indelible (and we might almost say eternal) na- 
ture of enamel. 

" The plate undergoes the process of firing after each layer 
of color is spread over the whole surface. This process corre- 
sponds to the drying of the pigments in oil or water-color 
painting before the artist ventures to retouch his work. Some- 
times a highly-finished enamel requires fifteen or twenty firings. 
Great care must be taken to paint without errors of any kind, 
as the colors cannot be painted out or taken off (as in water or 
oil) after they have once been vitrified, without incurring 
excessive trouble and loss of time. If the unfortunate artist mis- 
calculates the effect of the fire on his pigments, his only alter- 
native is to grind out the tainted spot with pounded flint and 
an agate mnller; and so hard is the surface that a square inch 
will probably take him a whole day to accomplish." 

Silver is very seldom used for the substratum of the plate (or 
plaque) of enamel for painting, because liable to blister, and 
brass is too fnsible. Enamels are produced in great variety, 
but all are of a vitreous nature, although either opaque or 
transparent. White opaque enamel, we have seen, is nsed for 
painting on, but enamels of various colors are used, so to speak, 
for painting with. Of the latter, which is a species of mosaic, 
some description of one or two varieties has already been 
offered in our account of ancient and Byzantine mosaics. 
Then, again, the painting on or with these enamels, which are 
all applied to metals in various ways, is to be distinguished 
from painting on pottery, vases, majolica, porcelain, and cera- 
mic works generally. 

Painting on ivory, to which in ordinary usage the word 
"miniature" is generally, though without reason, confined, and 
the species of enamel painting, the process of which is above 
described, ranking deservedly before other varieties of miniature 
painting — broadly understood — we shall give a slight glance 
at these arts and their history before offering a few remarks 
upon those nearly resembling them, but generally inferior. 

Miniature painting has always been highly esteemed in the 
best ages of Art. Miniature portraits may, in historical inter- 
est, even challenge comparison with large oil portraits. They 
are equally valuable as records of costume ; and the portable 
size of miniatures frequently alone secures their preservation ; 
so that often they are all we have to enable ns to recall the 
lineaments of the illustrious dead. Not only, also, is the work 
historically valuable, but the artistic difficulty of the reduced 
scale renders it, in some respects, more precious, for we all 
know that a diminished resemblance of an object affords a 
special pleasure and illusion. Who has not looked, for instance, 
through an inverted telescope with almost childish delight? 
When, too, a miniature is painted on ivory, the warm, delicate, 
semi-transparent surface renders it more susceptible of a certain 
polished beauty than would rough canvas, with, in addition, 
the coarser materials of oil painting. The minnteness of such 
works does not preclude the possibility of their possessing all 
the qualities of high art. In proof of which, we may adduce 
the small picture of " The Three Graces," by Raphael himself, 
or his sublime "Vision of Ezekiel" in the Pitti Palace, Flo- 
rence, as well as remind our readers of small pictures by Cor- 
reggio and other of the greatest masters, not to mention most 
of the Dutch painters. If, indeed, smallness' of size were any 
objection to a work of art, we should not esteem some of the 
most exquisite remains of antiquity — Greek glyptics — nor mo- 
dern cameos, intaglios, and medallions. 



Miniatures have, moreover, tender and romantic associations 
seldom attached to larger pictures. Many a miniature has been 
kissed by dying lips. These humble performances entwine 
themselves with human emotions, hopes, and regrets, perhaps 
roor9 intimately than any other of the productions of genius. 
The mother treasures the resemblance of her lost son, and 
sheds tears over it in secret. They nestle in fair bosoms, or 
lie unconsciously near breaking hearts. And many a manly 
breast has had no other consolation in danger or trial, on the 
battle-field or in exile. What strange and secret passages in the 
lives of the high-born and eminent, the worthy or infamous, 
would be disclosed could each little portrait tell its own tale I 
What extraordinary inedited materials for biography would be 
furnished, or Memoires pour terwr, be supplied 1 The mere dis- 
covery of some of them having been v orn would have involved 
loss of life or proscription, as, for example, nnder certain cir- 
cumstances, the numerous lockets, of the Pretender and Piince 
Charles. 

It is a matter of some national gratulation that this charm- 
ing branch of the fine arts has always been successfully prac- 
tised in England : indeed, we excelled in it long before we 
obtained distinction in any other. We had Nicholas Billiard, 
Isaac and Peter Oliver, when we were indebted to the foreign- 
ers, Holbein and Vandyke, for larger portraits. And although 
Petit6t and his brother-in-law, companion,. and fellow-enamel- 
ler, Bordier, were patronized by Charles I, they were quickly 
obliged to leave on the fall of their master, and their loss was 
more than compensated by our native miniature-painters, 
Samuel Cooper and Hoskins ; when, too, we were again obliged 
to employ for larger works the foreigners Lely and Eneller. 
Even up to the present time, with the exception of our own 
Samuel Cooper, few miniature-painters of any country can 
compare with old Isaac Oliver. His execution is principally 
distinguished from that of our other great miniature-painter, 
Cooper, by its patient and minute stippling; whilst that of 
Cooper has more the character of hatching ; the " drag " of 
the brush being evident. The latter is, therefore, more sug- 
gestive and descriptive. We must remember, however, that 
Cooper lived in an age of greater facility, and had the advan- 
tage of studying and copying the works of Vandyke (Cooper 
was called "Vandyke in little") ; yet the boldness and freedom 
of his style is scarcely more admirable than the delicate fidelity 
and truth to nature which distinguish the best pictures of Isaao 
Oliver, and which give them, together with their rarity, so 
great a value among collectors. His son, Peter Oliver, ap- 
proaches very near his father in mere finish. The works of 
these artists may be studied to great advantage in the fine col- 
lections of the Dukes of Portland and Buccleugh. 

From the time of Hoskins and Cooper, near which time also 
flourished Zincke, the enamel-painter, Flatman, Gibson "the 
dwarf," and other inferior artists, miniature-painting continued 
to be cultivated, though not with so much success, down to th« 
time of Cosway ; and although his beautiful works are now 
considered wrong in method, and we have had within the pre- 
sent century quite a new style — we may almost call it a new 
school — still we asserted our superiority in this branch of ar< 
at the Exposition des Beaux Arts at Paris ; — a fact admittec 
even by French critics. Dr. Waogen, who states that he ha t 
been " engaged for many years in compiling the materials for * 
history of miniature painting of various periods and countries," 
says, that " in no department have the English artists attained 
so high a state of perfection as in this." 
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The oldest miniatures have generally a brilliant ultra-marine 
background, and gold is used in representing itself, as in other 
contemporary paintings, and also in modern Indian and Persian 
miniatures. Miniatures have, however, generally had a style 
of their own, not usually resembling closely that of other 
works of the same period. In respect to the practice of our 
own time, whatever may be thought of its legitimacy, it must 
be confessed that qualities of richness, force, and depth are at- 
tained which were formerly looked for only in the oil pictures 
of Titian, Vandyke, and other such masters. Greater struc- 
tural knowledge is also now displayed, which is probably due 
to the fact that most of the best miniature painters of this cen- 
tury have paid more attention to drawing in large than the 
earlier artists. For, as Haydon says, " When a man who draws 
in large comes to paint in little, he compresses his knowledge ; 
but a man who draws in little, when he paints in large, but 
enlarges his ignorance." 

The French have had several excellent miniature and enamel 
painters since Petit6t (whom Louis XIV. welcomed from En- 
gland and loaded with honors), more particularly during the 
time of the Empire — of whom may be mentioned Isabey, Au- 
gnstin, Guerin, and Saint. 

On Colohed Photogbaphio Pobtbaits. — A few words on 
colored photographic "miniatures," as they are called, may 
here be not unacceptable. The extensive patronage given by 
the public to colored photography, is sufficiently proved by the 
number of establishments for its supply in all our thorough- 
fares. In the occupation thus afforded, a number of artists are 
necessarily engaged; indeed, the great body of ordinary minia- 
ture painters have been gradually absorbed. As far as mere 
pecuniary remuneration is concerned, we believe the artists 
themselves have no reason to complain at this change of em- 
ployment ; but we cannot help regretting by anticipation a 
consequence which will inevitably ensue, namely, thaMhe 'bond- 
fide art of miniature painting — that pleasing art in which we 
have seen our countrymen have always distinguished them- 
selves — will be comparatively neglected. The practice of color- 
ing photographs, it will be readily understood, almost precludes 
real artistic advancement in any direction. The peculiar hue 
of the photograph vitiates the eye for correctly appreciating 
color without the accustomed groundwork ; and the power of 
drawing is necessarily lost from its never being called into 
requisition. Thus the photographic colorist, after a time, when 
left to his own resources, must find how insidiously injurious 
and delusive is the influence of his employment upon his cha- 
racter and progress as an independent artist. 

The value of photography when kept perfectly distinct, as 
an auxiliary to the artist, is, however, unquestionably great, 
though only beginning to be duly and correctly appreciated. 
Our younger artists have naturally been the first to submit to 
its teaching and suggestions, and although by it they also occa- 
sionally allow themselves to be misled, their works indicate 
already some few important results from its study. Even in 
historical painting stricter regard to detail does not always at- 
tract the attention from higher qualities, according to the old- 
established opinion ; but, on the contrary, frequently helps the 
realization of the subject and incident. In landscape painting, 
however, its influence has hitherto been most conspicuous. It 
is only quite recently that an effort has been made to unite per- 
fect topographical accuracy with the leading spirit of a scene, 
and thus give the representation of remarkable or sacred local- 
ities historical, or, so to speak, documentary value, as well as 



artistic importance. Photography has, in fact, incited artists 
to make renewed efforts to solve that most difficult of all art- 
problems — the harmonious union of breadth and finish. 

In portrait painting, also, photography is of service, though 
it should be scrupulously kept separate and subordinate. It is 
impossible that the photograph can ever supersede the work of 
art, for the simple reason that the unthinking camera cannot 
usurp the artist's highest prerogative — that of choosing the best 
of the subtile and ever-varying traits of expression. But 
though, in regard to expression, photography is far more likely 
to lead astray than to direct, it can furnish the painter with 
trustworthy data for the logic of his drawing and proportions, 
and supply him with memoranda of accessaries which will 
leave him free to concentrate his attention upon more essential 
facts. In all — and there is much— that in art is comparatively 
speaking mere mechanical copying, its assistance is invaluable, 
and the more it borrows of the painters principles, the more 
abundant interest will it repay him. " Photography," as Sir 
David Brewster has "well said, " in place of being a rival, as 
was once imagined, is an auxiliary to Art, giving it new powers 
and new fields of operation, and receiving from it in return the 
most valuable aid." 

We have alluded to the principal defect of photographic por- 
traiture — the inability to choose the most characteristic and 
agreeable expression ; and this becomes painfully evident from 
the impossibility most people feel of commanding a natural 
expression when posed in the photographer's chair, and in mo- 
mentary consciousness of being caught alive in that mysterious 
(camera. And, even in the drawing — that stronghold of pho- 
tography — though the artist cannot approach its mathematical 
accuracy, still, if he has secured the general resemblance, he, 
with his playful pencil, sets our imaginations more pleasantly 
at work, and we follow his lines with a pleasure the other can- 
not afford : and although we detect them here a' little within, 
and there a little beyond, the exact truth, still the eye, with 
wonderful and unconscious facility, supplies the happy medial 
line, and at the same time receives an impression of motion, 
vivacity, and life, which nothing else affords* This power in 
the eye no doubt explains why the most imperfect of pictures 
— a mere slight sketch — will sometimes convey a more striking 
impression to the mind than even the most perfect photograph. 
" Untouched " photographic portraits are, nevertheless, invalu- 
able to relative or friend ; because they supply a plan, chart, or 
map of the face almost as correct as honest ; and upon this 
groundwork of fact memory may supply what a. stranger 
would not suspect could exist. We have just said, advisedly, 
" almost correct," because the different focal distances of ob- 
jects and the convexity of the lenses prevent absolute truth 
of forms. 

We need scarcely allude to other defects equally inseparable 

* This phenomenon — for it is no leas — is no doubt due, like the 
marvels of the stereoscope, to the beautiful ordering of our binocu- 
lar vision ; although the effect is totally dissimilar, for in the stereo- 
scope all is preternatural stillness. Apropos of the stereoscope, 
there is, we may remark, a growing tendency to exaggerate th< 
effect of relief in stereoscopic pictures, for the purpose, palpably, of 
exciting vulgar wonder : we have seen an arm and a leg apparently 
project forwards several yards. This is, of course, the effect of 
placing the two cameras much further apart than the distance whicl 
separates our two eyes ; thus altogether falsifying nature. In somi 
books on practical photography there are directions for placing tin 
cameras at so many feet or yards apart for distant objects ! 
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from photography. Where we see the art comparatively suc- 
cessful in portraiture, it must assuredly be admitted that the 
photographer is entitled to great praise ; for certainly no object 
presents him with so many difficulties as the few square inches 
of the human face — most especially if that face is young and 
beautiful. For example : from the blue rays which enter into 
the composition of light, possessing so little photographic 
power, the deep blue eye comes out colorless as skimmed milk, 
and for the same reason the delicate bloom of youthful epider- 
mis, and the atmospheric tints which soften the lines of age are 
absent. The yellow rays, on the contrary, are greatly intensi- 
fied, so that " freckles " appear to be cruel traces of small pox ; 
hair looks dyed if golden or red ; and worse, exactly in propor- 
tion as it is more carefully combed and greased. But this lat- 
ter defect arises from the great activity of all shining lights, 
which make their size in the photograph much beyond their 
extent in nature. And to this, moreover, is due the exaggera- 
tion of the spectrum, or point of reflected light in the eye, 
which frequently gives a vacant stare ; while the blanched life- 
lessness of the lips results from their greater smoothness of 
texture and nearer approach to a shining or polished surface. 
Seeing, then, with all its merit and marvel, that the photograph 
before the application of color has certain inevitable defects, 
we have next to consider tiie advantages, if any, of the color- 
ing process. 

(To be continued.) 



A DEED OF DREADFUL NOTE. 

BY W. PELEG WISP. 

" Worshipping 
In her small temple of rich workmanship, 
Venus herself who, when she left the skies, 
Came hither." Romas' Italy. 

" Oh what a fall was there, my countrymen !" 

Floueitoe ! Dear delightful Florence! What sunny memo- 
ries of happy days, the traveller brings away of thee ! Of 
hours spent amid rich galleries, the very floors of which were 
studded with precions stones, while on the walls — richer by 
far than gems or gold — hung the works of Raphael, of Guido, of 
Mnrillo, and of that noble army of painters, who will ever be 
as demigods to hopeful artists; of strolls along the green 
banks of Arno ; of rich sunsets from the cypress decked heights 
of San Miniato, or the hill of Fiesole. With this lovely spot, 
none but enchanting reminiscences should be associated with 
this true home of Art, which finds its shrine in almost every 
house. And even as if this were not enough — even if the 
visitor does not wish to take the trouble to enter the galleries, 
the very streets are gemmed with works of art, as though the 
wealth of the Uffizii and Pitti had been too great for them to 
contain, and statues that deserve to be put under glass cases 
and exhibited by themselves, are standing out in the open air, 
as if they were of no more value than lamp-posts. 

Painting and statuary require to be studied to be appreciated, 
and though I know little, if anything, of the technicalities of 
art, I can yet in common with thousands others, experience 
the most exalted pleasure in spending hours of each day before 
the works of those whose genius and triumphs have made 
Italy the Mecca of so many a pilgrimage ; I never knew which 
gallery I liked best. Perhaps my favorite haunt was the 
noble saloon of the Uffizii, where are Niobe and her agonized 
children, seeming to make the very air oppressive with a sense 



of unimagined grief. Perhaps it was that superb room of the 
Pitti, where Raphael's divine Holy Family, enables one to 
forget all the treasures by which it is surrounded. Perhaps it 
was the famed Tribune, where the Venus de Medici reigned 
the goddess of the place. I visited each so often, and found in 
each so much to admire, that I never expect to determine my 
preference. 

One morning I entered the Tribune, and found to my sur- 
prise that I was alone, as far as human company was con- 
cerned. This is something very rare, for in addition to the 
transient visitors that continually pause to do homage to the 
divinities of this shrine, there are generally some half-a-dozen 
artists, busily at work, copying one or another of the pictures 
which adorn the walls. ' It was not too early for these busy 
copyists to be there ; I had always met tjjem at the same hour 
on previous occasions, and even now their abandoned easels 
were standing in the accustomed places, their brushes and 
colors were lying on the stools, and their pallets were tinged 
with various hues as though the artists had only laid them 
down for a moment and would soon return. 

I stood for some time examining the pictures of Raphael, 
and soon in my absorbed enjoyment forgot the absence of the 
painters. It was the nrst time that I had been alone in the 
Tribune, and I almost trembled to think that all these ines- 
timable treasures of art were exposed to my sole gaze. It 
seemed to be a disproportion of happiness that was almost 
oppressive. Then I thought, what irreparable damage a crazy 
man might do if left alone in this room. Suppose for an instant 
I should become mad myself! Suppose that under some sud- 
den unexplained delirium, I should unclasp my pen-knife and 
thrust its point into the canvas over which those unequalled 
painters of old had hung with such delight! How few despe- 
rate cuts would be required to ruin the Holy Family of Michael 
Angelo! How few blows would it need to mutilate that 
delicate Apolino ! There was something awful in the idea, 
and for a moment I dreaded lest I should really become crazed, 
and . 

Then I smiled at allowing my imagination to dwell so inten- 
sely upon such a remote contingency, and proceeded with uiy 
examination of the contents of the Tribune. 

The Venus de Medici, in which I had at first been dis- 
appointed, had, by my frequent visits, gradually won the deepest 
admiration. The exquisite contour of the form, the grace and 
ease of the attitude, and the delicate finish of the work, I 
doubly appreciated, and now approached it for the fiftieth time 
with renewed delight. But there was one thing that I had not 
observed before — that the statue, resting on a pivot, could be 
turned, so as to be seen from different points of view. I 
attempted to turn it — it stuck fast — I tried harder, and it 
moved with a grating sound, as though the pivot had not been 
used for a long time, and needed oiling. I pushed with a little 
more force, it moved more easily, and the statue began to 
revolve — again I pushed, when after a rapid revolution, the 
pivot was suddenly checked in its movement with a shock, 
that seemed utterly disproportionate to the momentum of its 
motion — and the next moment, to my inconceivable horror, 1 
saw the statue tottering. I stretched out my arms to catch it 
as it fell, with a sensation of terror never before experienced. 

Now everybody that has been to Florence, will remember 
that the pedestal upon which stands the Venus, is inclosed by 
a low iron railing. On this the statue struck 1 I caught it in 
my arms ; and for a moment held it suspended, but whether it 



